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Memorabilia. 


|S the first January number of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes M. A. T’Serstevens re- 
constructs the series of scenes and actions 
which culminated, on June 28, 1914, in the 
assassination of the Archduke Francis- 
Ferdinand and his wife at Sarajevo. The 
conspirators posted at different places along 
the Archduke’s route, were very young men, 
nearly all minors—and nearly all undermined 
by tuberculosis, or by some hereditary disease. 
The author was told by one of them that in the 
January before they had gone to Toulouse 
with the intention of killing Francis- 
Ferdinand there; he was to be in Toulouse to 
negotiate a loan. They chose France for the 
scene of their deed, because in their opinion, 
as the author’s informant averred, “‘ la justice 
y est plus juste que dans les autres pays.”’ 
However, they did not encounter the Arch- 
duke in France, and made their way home to 
Bosnia and Serbia. Step by step in this 
article we follow the movements both of the 
Archduke and his wife and of the conspirators 
on the fatal day. One of the conspirators 
let the carriages pass without throwing his 
bomb. The next, posted at the parapet by 
the river, threw his, which was pushed 
away by the Archduke with his shoulder, 
while the thrower jumped into the 
stream. Furious but undaunted, though 
the bomb had done damage, Francis- 
Ferdinand continued on his way. The car- 
riage, for some obscure reason, was halted at 
a cross-road, and there Gavrilo Princip was 
ready; he took aim composedly; fired; fired 
three times; and the man and woman, mor- 
tally wounded, fell down into the bottom of 
the carriage. 

_ In 1917 the Austrians erected on the house 
in front of which Princip stood as he fired, a 
tablet bearing the inscription ; 











A cette place 
sont morts comme des martyrs 
de la main d’un assassin 


Frangois-Ferdinand et Sophie de Hohenberg. 


But this has since been replaced by another 
tablet which reads: 
En ce liew historique 
GAVRILO PRINCIP 
annonca la liberté 


le jowr de Vidovdén 15 [18] juin 1914. 


[t seems rather strange that an Italian 
Jewess should have succeeded, to perfection 
according to report, in the singing of any- 
thing so thoroughly English as the English 
ballad. Students of the theatre may guess 
that we are thinking of Maria Theresa 
Romanzini, better known as Mrs, Bland. 
She did not, apparently, do badly as an 
actress ; ‘‘ Miss Romanzini acted very well,’’ 
we read in Genest of her performance of 
Antonio—guide to Matilda, the heroine—in 
‘Richard Coeur de Lion’ at Drury Lane in 
October, 1786; and after her benefit on 
July 5, 1824, ‘‘ under the patronage of the 
Duke of York,’’ we are told by the same 
authority : ‘‘ Mrs. Bland had been a favourite 
with the public—she was chiefly a singer, but 
had considerable merit as an actress.” By 
this time she had fallen into a melancholy 
imbecility. From the proceeds of the benefit 
a small annuity was assured to her, and she 
died at Westminster on Jan. 15, 1838. She 
was buried at St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 


A PARTICULARLY interesting paper in 

Science Progress for January is Sir 
Albert C. Seward’s ‘ Story of the Maidenhair 
Tree.’ There are some natural forms which 
by their history or by their appearance are 
peculiarly apt to stir the imagination, and 
the Maidenhair- Tree (Ginkgo biloba) may 
claim a foremost place among them as the sole 
survivor of a group of trees which, some few 
millions of years ago, before ever humanity 
had appeared upon the earth, was almost 
world-wide in distribution and comprised 
many genera and species. A naked-seeded, 
dioecious tree, its present home is China and 
Japan, where it has long been cultivated, and 
where, especially, the oldest specimens occur 
in the neighbourhood of temples. Whether 
or no it is ever now to be found wild in 
forests is matter of doubt. It has been known 
in Europe since about 1730. The Japanese 
call it Icho (or Itsio) and its fruit Ginnan; 
Ginkgo, the Chinese name, has been said to 
mean Silver Apricot. It was known as the 
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Duck’s Foot, from the shape of the leaves, 
in the early Middle Ages, and there is a 
Japanese belief that the tree, when scorched, 
can protect itself by exuding water. The past 
history of the Maidenhair Tree—in which the 
account of the fossil leaves is particularly 
curious—forms the principal part of the first 
division of the paper; in Part II we are made 
acquainted with other members of the Ginkgo 
family, and with their dispersion over the 
globe, 


‘HERE falls on Jan. 18 a centenary which 
may illustrate the use of X-rays as an aid 
to the prevention of quarrels. On that day, 
in 1838, died the surgeon, Henry Earle, who 
was a great man on fractures and invented 
a bed for the comfort of people with broken 
legs. Also, he had a lively controversy with 
Sir Astley Cooper as to whether a fracture of 
the neck of the femur ever unites. Sir Astley 
declared that it did not, and Earle declared 
that it did. We are told, however, that Earle 
was influenced in maintaining this by a desire 
‘** to depreciate Guy’s Hospital and its teach- 
ing,” he himself being a Bart’s man. 
Ancient controversies about injured bones 
must now be among the most effete of all con- 
troversies, since they can be decided by what 
is virtually ocular demonstration. 


HE most curious sketch in the January 
Cornhill Magazine is Mr. John Hockin’s 
description of the flowering of the Nilloo, in 
the mountain forests of Ceylon. The Nilloo 
is a shrub which grows abundantly in the 
forests at a height above 5,000 ft., and it 
flowers only once in eleven years. The last 
occasion was in 1935. Flowering so seldom 
it does so in amazing profusion over thou- 
sands of acres of jungle. It bursts into bloom 
early in April and bees in swarms, before 
March is over, travel in the eleventh year, to 
the Nilloo jungles from all over the central 
plateau of Ceylon. After them arrive birds 
—bee-eaters and honey-buzzards. Then, when 
the Nilloo berries appear, come pigeons, 
jungle-fowl, rats, pigs, deer ; followed by birds 
of prey and beasts of prey—last arrival of 
these, the leopards, Mr. Hockin describes 
the strange conclusion of it all: how most of 
the creatures when the Nilloo harvest is over 
withdraw to their customary haunts till an- 
other eleven years shall have passed ; but rats 
and leopards linger on, to perish—the rats, 
tens of thousands, as it would appear by some 
epidemic infection, the leopards by hunger. 
The curtain is lifted from a curious, defin- 
itely rounded-off episode in jungle life. 





HE January Connoisseur, which, on the 
cover and within, has a most agreeable 
colour-plate of Boltraffio’s ‘ Narcissus,’ opens 
with an article by M. Louis Gillet of the 
French Academy, to whose articles on paint- 
ing and other arts in the Revue des Deuz 
Mondes, we have made frequent reference, 
His subject here is the Masterpieces of 
French Art at the Paris Exhibition, whence 
he draws forth what he conceives to be the 
main characteristics and continuous tradition 
of French art, expressed at the close of his 
essay in the words: ‘‘ Conscience, nature, the 
hard work of skilful craftsmen, humility, 
good taste and profound honesty.’’ Another 
article which has specially struck us is that 
by Mr, A. B. Tonnochy, F.S.A., on ‘ Chess- 
men and Chess Boards,’ with illustrations of 
several very curious types of chessmen, 


[N the October number of the American 

Review, which has recently appeared, per- 
haps the most generally interesting paper is 
Mr. Yvor Winters’s study of Henry James—a 
first instalment. Good points in it (there are 
several others) are the importance of plot in 
James’s novels, in particular so far as plot 
hinges on ethical choice; the relation between 
morals and manners and, in regard to the 
latter, the effect of surrounding American 
characters with European society; the signi- 
ficance of James’s plan of giving his charac- 
ters—chiefly by means of wealth—unhampered 
ethical choice ; and the way in which the play 
of James’s American sensibilities was affected 
by the slightness of his acquaintance with 
actual American life and manners. ‘‘ James 
succeeded,’’ is one of the writer’s conclusions, 
““to a remarkable degree in separating the 
problem of ethical choice from the influence 
of ethical habit and of social pressure as they 
appear in the guise of manners or of econo- 
mic necessity.”’ 


MESSRS. Dent announce for Jan. 31 a book 

on the present situation in China by Mr. 
Harry Gannes, entitled ‘When China 
Unites.’ It begins with Sun Yat-sen and the 
revolution of 1911. A February book which 
should be widely useful is M. Nicolas 
Slonimsky’s ‘ Music Since 1900 ’—an ency- 
clopaedia of over 1,500 items, first published 
in America, but pronounced by competent 
authority to be without ‘‘ serious omission” 
of any European musical matters. ‘Ten 
Peace Plays,’ edited by R. H. Ward is also 
promised for February. These are “ one- 
acters’’ collected with the intention of 
approaching the question of war in as many 
different ways as possible. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


COLONEL HUTCHINSON, GOVERNOR 
OF NOTTINGHAM CASTLE, AND 
REGICIDE. 


FE date of the death of Lucy Hutchinson, 

whose Memoirs of her husband, Colonel 
Hutchinson, Governor of Nottingham Castle 
during the Civil War, and regicide, are so 
familiar, has hitherto been unknown to her 
biographers, Consequent upon the transfer of 
the diocese of Southwell from Canterbury to 
the northern province, the transcripts of Not- 
tinghamshire registers which have been kept 
at York have been transferred to Southwell, 
where the honorary librarian to the Minster, 
Mr. W. A. James, is carefully examining and 
arranging them. Among them are tran- 
scripts of some of the Owthorpe registers, the 
originals of which disappeared many years 
ago. The transcripts for the years 1642-1674, 
which would have given much information 
about the Colonel’s family, have unfortun- 
ately not come from York, to which they were 
probably never sent, but in those for later 
years, Mr. James has discovered an entry of 
the burial of Mrs. Hutchinson in 1681. The 
month is not decipherable, owing to the con- 
dition of the parchment, but it appears to 
have been October of that year. Mrs. Hutch- 
inson is therefore now definitely known to 
have been buried by the side of her husband 
at Owthorpe, and to have survived him seven- 
teen years. She was sixty-one at the time of 
her death. 

Mrs. Hutchinson, in her story of her hus- 
band’s childhood, says that “ when he was 
born there was an elder brother in the family, 
but he died a child.’’ Mr. James has found 
in the transcripts entries of the baptism of 
“Edward Hutchinson son of Thomas Hutch- 
inson Knight ’’ on Jan, 29, and of his burial 
on Feb. 24, but owing to the varying way 
in which the transcripts are dated it is un- 
certain whether the year was 1615 or 1616. 
Whichever the year was, it appears that bap- 
tism did not follow immediately after the 
child’s birth, but had been delayed till it was 
known that he was dying. 

Mrs. Hutchinson, who was usually so 
accurate in her memory, made a mistake in 
giving the year of her husband’s birth as 1616. 


The registers of St. Mary’s, Nottingham, con- 
tain an entry of his baptism on Sept. 18, 
1615. The tablet in Owthorpe Church states 
that he was in his forty-ninth year at the 
time of his death on Sept. 11, 1664. He 
was therefore born between 12 and 18 Sept., 
1615. 

Mrs. Hutchinson bore her husband eight 
children (not three, as stated at clxxiii. 353). 
Their names are recorded on the tablet at 
Owthorpe: Thomas, Edward, Lucius, John, 
Barbara, Lucy, Margaret and Adeliza. 


8. R. 


LETTERS OF A NAVAL OFFICER’S 
WIFE. 


(See ante p. 22). 


HE late Admiral Sir Harry Keppel, in 
his ‘A Sailor’s Life under Four Sove- 
reigns,’ published in 1899, tells how, when 
he went to sea, in April, 1824, he joined 
H.M.S. Tweed as a midshipman and made 
his first voyage to South America under the 
command of Captain Hunn, who was accom- 
panied by his wife and two littie daughters. 
The story of this voyage, and of the events 
which occurred off Bahia in August of that 
year, leading to the legal cause cel bre re- 
ferred to in the next letter, has been told by 
me elsewhere (Blue Peter, July, 1929, with 
— of Captain Hunn). Here is Mrs. 
unn’s account of the occurrence and the 
sequel. The ‘‘ principal members of the 
Court’ referred to by her were presumably 
members of the jury which assisted the Lord 
Chief Justice to try the case, in the Court 
of King’s Bench, Guildhall, 23 Dec., 1823. 
The damages claimed for the alleged assaults 
in being on three occasions placed under 
arrest were £10,000, a sum reduced by the 
jury to one-fortieth of that figure. 
10. Mrs. Hunn to Miss Pickmere. 
16, George Street, Peckham. 


March 29th, 1826. 
My dear Miss Pickmore, 

Could I see you I think I should satis- 
factorily account for my apparent inattention 
to your kind long letters; as it is, I must be 
satisfied to throw myself on your generosity 
with an assurance that it has not been inten- 
tional. 

Since writing you last Captain Hunn has 
been home, and is again far from all to whom 
he is so deservedly dear. He is gone, I am sorry 
to say, to the West Indies; but his time in the 
Tweed expires in six months from this period, 
and it is then probable we shall meet again— 





if not before, for I scarcely think my patience 
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will hold out so long. I have written him to 
say I await his directions. My dear Girls are 
the sole consideration which induce me to allow 
him to sail without me. I could not leave 
them, and I doubt if I ought to take them to 
such a climate. But sufficient for the day will 
be the evil thereof, and I do not at present 
puzzle myself on the subject. From the Papers 
you will doubtless have seen the trial of 
“ Hannaford versus Hunn,” and although my 
paper will not allow me to enter minutely into 
the business I feel anxious that my relations 
should view the affair in its proper light. This 
Mr. Hannaford was the Master on board the 
Tweed, and was guilty of an act of the boldest 
mutiny by declaring to Captain Hunn in the 
presence of the whole ship’s company, that he 
would not obey the orders he had given him, 
in consequence of which he was placed under 
an arrest and tried by a Court Martial—which 
Court directed him to be censured. On his 
arrival in England revenge was his sole object, 
and he accordingly thought proper to bring the 
subject before a Civil Court—one of the prin- 
cipal members of which was a Tailor; another, 
I think, a shoemaker. Those learned people in 
naval discipline pronounced a verdict of £250 
against Captain Hunn, together with costs, 
both amounting to. £800. The Lords of the 
Admiralty would have paid the whole, could 
it have been done with propriety, but it was 
impossible; they therefore appointed him to 
the only station likely to make money on, and 
he must now take his chance. Mr. Canning 
has of course been most anxious throughout 
the business, but he is too public a character 
to venture any open favor to a Brother. Cap- 
tain Hunn has now the comfort of a most 
gentlemanlike set of officers, and I really hope 
the remainder of the time will pass both 
quietly, and pleasantly. It was always his 
pride to be beloved in his ship, and until the 
late annoyance it was ever a scene of happi- 
ness. 

You cannot, my dear Miss Pickmore, imagine 
what pleasure it would afford me to introduce 
him to your Family (You see I already fancy 
myself an old acquaintance) and I cannot give 
up the hope that I shall do so some of these 

ays. 

There is a probability of my leaving Peckham 
in the course of a few weeks, as my lease in 
this house is nearly out, but my movements 
being so uncertain with respect to Captain 
Hunn I shall merely go into furnished lodgings 
in London. 

So you fancy you should not have courage 
to undertake a trip by Sea. I think I could 
conquer your scruples if I once had you for a 
short time with me at Portsmouth, with the 
pretty Tweed and my Husband there to add his 
persuasions. That time may yet come, and I 
most sincerely hope it will. 

I shall forward this letter through a friend 
of mine at the Horse Guards who occasionally 
ean frank letters for me; he receives all his 
own free and permits me to give you his 
address for our future correspondence—but I 





must request you will be kind enough to be 
very particular in attending to my instructions 
on the subject, or he will be liable to double 
Postage. Your letters to me must be put under 
cover to H. W. Green, Esqr., Adjutant 
General’s Office, Horse Guards, and then under 
another to The Adjutant General of His 
Majesty’s Forces, Horse Guards, London. 

I shall always feel both gratified and obliged 
by your writing. Pray remember me very 
kindly to your good Father and Brothers, and 
believe me, 

My dear Cousin, 
Yours affectionately, 
Frances Emma Houny. 

Pray say to your excellent Father that altho 
I requested the favor of considering you as my 
correspondent I shall at all times feel proud 
of a letter from him. Captain Hunn desired 
whenever I answered your letter I would not 
fail to express his warmest thanks for your 
great civility to me and mine. 


Captain Hunn, in his will, mentioned 
specifically a silver cup, cover and stand pre- 
sented to him by the officers of the Redwing, 
and we have it upon the authority of his wife 
that “it was always his pride to be beloved 
in his ship, and until the late annoyance it 
was ever a scene of happiness,’’ so it may per- 
haps be assumed that the incidents leading to 
the action Hannaford v. Hunn were (to quote 
the pronouncement of the Board of Admir- 
alty in regard to a more recent case), ‘‘ in no 
way indicative of any systematic want of con- 
sideration or habitual fault-finding but were 
simply isolated occurrences.’’ 

That he did, as his wife hoped, succeed in 
making money out of his next station, would 
appear from the fact that at the end of April, 
1827, the arrival of the TYweed from Vera 
Cruz, Tampico and the Havana, was recorded 
in the press, bringing half-a-million dollars 
and forty thousand pounds’ worth of cochi- 
neal on merchants’ account. The freight paid 
for the conveyance on board a man-of-war in 
the West Indies was two per cent.; on the 
other side of the Capes Horn and Good Hope, 
ahalf more. Of this freight, one-fourth went 
to Greenwich Hospital, one-fourth to the 
Admiral or Admirals on the station, and the 
remaining two-fourths to the captain. Mr. 
Hunn alludes to the expected ‘‘ handsome 
freight ’’ in the following letter. 


11. Mrs. Hunn to Miss Pickmere. 


Cosham, March 10th, 1827. 
My dear Miss Pickmore, 

Since I last had the pleasure of writing you 
I have again been a great wanderer, tho not 
as usual on the sea, and my time and attention 
have been most fully occupied, yet not too 
much to remember you are my debtor one 
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letter at least. I candidly confess I think my 
letters must read heavily, and require patience 
to answer, but I cannot resolve to spare you, 
because you are a Pickmore, and therefore of 
too much value to be given up. Having stated 
my full determination not to believe you wish 
to shake me off, I shall look forward with 
pleasure to an early answer to this. The last 
four months of my time have been employed 
in attending the sick bed of Captain Hunn’s 
mother, whose death is now hourly expected.1 
It was my wish to have remained with her till 
all was over, but the house filled so rapidly 
with relatives, that I found my attendance un- 
necessary, and useless, because the poor old 
lady knew not one nurse from another. 

I am now with my two children on a visit to 
Admiral and Mrs. Paterson in the neighbour- 
hood of Portsmouth, and purpose remaining 
until Captain Hunn arrives in the Tweed from 
Vera Cruz; he expects to reach England about 
the last week in this month, and brings with 
him a handsome freight. His employment has 
been what is called “a full term of service,” 
and I calculate on having him quietly on shore 
for some time. Should such happiness be mine, 
we will certainly journey towards the North 
and introduce ourselves to our kind cousins at 
Warrington. 

Talking of a journey to the North reminds 
me of a lady who is a first cousin of my 
Father’s, a Miss Lowe, of Middlewich. [ 
believe I once before troubled you on this 
point. Can you tell me if she lives? I was 
told by my Uncle, Mr. William Pickmore, that 
she desired my acquaintance, and I accord- 
ingly wrote her several times, without effect. 
Still I am sure my letters were taken up, 
because the postage was not paid, and they 
contained my full address. I should be sorry, 
if I paid a visit to our County, to neglect so 
near a relation; at the same time I should not 
like an ungracious reception, tho I merely 
made a morning call. Middlewich appears no 
great distance from Warrington; if, therefore, 
you can by inquiry throw any light on the 
habits and character of this old lady, I shall 
feel much obliged. Perhaps my letters fell 
into other hands, a circumstance I should be 
sorry for, as I understand I stood, in her 
opinion, as a being too proud to call her 
cousin; but the truth is I never heard more of 
her than what I have related to you. 

On a former occasion, my dear Cousin (for 
80 I hope you permit me to call you) I invited 
you to take a cruise in the Tweed, but you told 
me you were too cowardly; nevertheless you 
may perchance like to look at ships, tho’ not 
to sail in them. If therefore Captain Hunn 
should be so cireumstanced on his arrival as to 
Temain some time at Portsmouth, we shall be 
most happy to receive you our guest and show 
you all the Lions. The place is, I opine, well 
worth the fatigue of the journey, and I will 
hope you may be tempted to say Yes. If chance 





1 She died at Bath on the day this letter was 
written. 





so far befriends us, I need not, I think, say 
your good Father, and in short any branch 
of your family would gratify us by accom- 
panying you, and receive a hearty welcome. 
Pray remember me kindly to all who think 
of their stranger cousin, and assure yourself 
I am, Yours very sincerely, 
Emma Frances Hunn. 
My direction is Admiral Paterson’s East 
Cosham Cottage, near Portsmouth. 


lla. Mrs. Hunn to Mr. John Pickmere. 
March 11, 1827. 
My dear Sir 
I direct my letter to you because my friend 
in Town can only frank to gentlemen. Sincerely 
hoping this may meet you in good health, 
I am, Very truly yours, 
Frances Emma Hunn. 


12. Miss Pickmere to Mrs. Hunn. 
Warrington, April, 5th, 1827. 
My dear Mrs. Hunn, 

It is with the greatest pleasure that I now 
have to acknowledge the receipt of your most 
welcome letter. We are glad to find you again 
renewing the hope, that ere long, you will be 
able to visit Lancashire; believe me, the 
realization of this would be the means of grati- 
fying our warmest wishes, and allow me once 
more to add, the sooner you could make it 
convenient the greater pleasure it would give 
us. After a correspondence between us of 
nearly five years, you will not, I am sure, be 
surprised at my thus expressing our anxiety 
to be favoured with an early introduction to 
yourself and family. 

Both I and my friends here, feel extremely 
indebted for your very kind invitation, but I 
much fear that if our introduction (or at least 
that of myself) must rest upon the probability 
of our journeying so far South as your present, 
or even your Town residence, the opportunity 
will be rendered very uncertain. I am but an 
indifferent traveller, neither do I think my 
present state of health would enable me to 
bear the fatigue of so long a journey. 

My Papa is endeavouring to obtain all the 
information he can respecting the Miss Lowe 
you mention. He has learnt nothing definitely 
of her at present, but should he ultimately 
succeed in his inquiries, he will take care to 
acquaint you with the result. 

Before your letter reached Warrington, we 
had read in the Public Journals the account of 
Mrs. Hunn’s dissolution. . It would seem you 
had almost been called upon to witness the 
painful scene. But painful as it is, we must 
comply; she was far advanced in years. 

I must now conclude with again expressing 
the wish, that on Captain Hunn’s return home 
(which we perceive has not yet taken place) 
we may be favoured with a line from you, 
stating when we may expect the pleasure of 
seeing you in Warrington. We are occasionally 
in the habit of taking small excursions into the 
Country, & for this reason, request that we 
may be apprised of your intention, in order 
that, you may find us at home. My Papa & 
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Brothers unite in best wishes to yourself & 
family, with, dear Mrs. Hunn, your sincere & 
affectionate 
F. R. Pickmere. 
When you see Captain Hunn, pray make our 
kindest remembrances to him. 


13. Mrs. Hunn to Miss Pickmere. 
No. 11, Landport Terrace, 


Southsea, Portsmouth. 


Decbr 27, 1827 
My dear Miss Pickmore, 
I am really ashamed of my long and 
apparently ungrateful silence, but so many 


events of import to me and mine have within 
this few months occupied my attention, that I 
have scarcely written a single letter. Captain 
Hunn’s return in the first instance of course 
absorbed every thought, and our serious 
affliction in the loss of Mr. Canning? will, I 
hope, plead what further apology you may 
deem necessary. 

Accept my best thanks for the kind interest 
you evince for me and mine. Captain Hunn 
is returned, thank God, apparently uninjured 
by the dreadful climates he has encountered, 
and was so fortunate as to bring with him a 
handsome freight; he is now, I trust, to 
remain quietly with his family for some time. 

We have taken a House in this place for one 
twelvemonth. Our time expires in June, when 
we must seek a fresh abode—but where we 
have by no means decided. Can you, my dear 
Miss Pickmore, encourage us to come your 
way? Is House Rent moderate, and society 
agreeable? We are not without a hope of some 
good appointment for Captain Hunn, but in 
case of failure we purpose taking care of the 
little we possess for our dear Girls, whose 
present characters promise all we can desire. 
They possess two decided Pickmore traits— 
good temper and musical abilities. 

I know not how you have been treated by 
weather, but here the Gales have been most 
dreadful. Our drawing-room windows com- 
mand a full view of Spithead, and for the last 
fortnight it has been terrific to behold; but it 
has now regained its peaceful look and would 
almost tempt you, I think, to venture on board 
ship could you be prevailed on to visit us. 
I look forward with hope still that some lucky 


chance will introduce us to each other; in the 
meantime I intreat you to believe I[ shall 
always esteem your letters as a favor. Pray, 


if I prove lazy, do not stand on the ceremony 
of an answer; I am delighted to hear from a 
Pickmore at all times. 

Captain Hunn desires to unite with me and 
mine, to you and yours, in the heartiest com- 
pliments of the Season. 

Assure yourself I am, My dear Miss Pick- 
more, 

Your sincere and affectionate 
Frances Emma Hunn. 





2 Canning died 8 Aug. 1827, little more than 
three months after he became Prime Minister. 








14. Miss Pickmere to Mrs. Hunn, 
Warrington, 
15 April 1828. 
My dear Mrs. Hunn, 

With great pleasure I have now to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your last, which I should 
have done some time ago, had not a severe 
indisposition prevented me. 

Believe me, my dear Mrs. Hunn, we parti- 
cipated greatly in your late affliction ; no doubt 
the loss of a relative like Mr. Canning must 
have been a severe trial indeed—a loss which 
the Nation has generally to deplore—but 
ae so painful a visitation, we must sub- 
mit. 

We are glad to find that Captain Hunn is 
returned in good health, and that he made so 
advantageous a voyage. We perceive by the 
papers he still is with you, having been pre- 
sent at the King’s last Levee. This holds out 
to us the hope that we may soon be favoured 
by a visit from yourselves & family, a circum- 
stance I am sure you are well aware would 
give us great Delight. 

With respect to society, our small town & 
its neighbours cannot be expected to comprize 
many persons of the first rank, but we have 
many families of respectable but moderate for- 
tunes. Of course this place like others, is more 
or less subject to party spirit, but we for our 
own part endeavour as much as possible to 
avoid the influence of party feeling, & by this 
means preserve to ourselves a society which 
to us may be termed pleasant and agreeable. 

As to House Rent, I believe it may be con- 
sidered very moderate: a good and convenient 
family house may be had here for about £40 
per annum. 

Now my dear Mrs. Hunn, could we prevail 
upon you to make an excursion this way, you 
would then be better able to form an opinion 
of our little town, & as you state your time 
in your present residence expires in June next, 
we again indulge the hope that you may feel 
inclined to pay us a visit. 

My Papa & Brothers beg to join me in kindest 
regards to yourself, Captain Iunn & your good 
daughters. 

Assure yourself I am, my dear Mrs. Hunn, 

Yours affectionately, 
F. R.. Pickmere. 


In 1828 Captain Hunn was appointed 
Harbour-Master at Malta, and his wife wrote 
and told her cousin the news. The Lady Mur- 
ray she mentioned was her aunt, Admiral 
Pickmore’s sister, whose daughter, Eliza- 
beth Frances Catherine Murray, _ had 
married Henry Rumsey, M.R.C.S., of Ches 
ham, Bucks. Their son, the Rev. John Wil- 
liams Rumsey, married, in 1843, her second- 
cousin, Ann Emily, Captain Hunn’ s younger 
daughter. 

15. Mrs. Hunn to Miss Pickmere. 


Baker Street, London, 
Sept. 24th 1828. 
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My dear Cousin, 
It is long since I wrote you, but I fear it will 
be longer still ere I write again. On Friday 
next we bid Adieu to our dear native land, 
perhaps for ever. Captain Hunn is appointed 
Harbour Master at Malta, and if the climate 
agrees with us, we shall of course reside there, 
until something better falls to our lot—tho’ I 
should observe the income is good, and we are 
quite satisfied. I lament extremely that 
circumstances have prevented our personal 
acquaintance; I desired it most particularly— 
but it cannot be, at any rate, for some years, 
but in the interval, you will I hope. still 
acknowledge me your cousin by letter. Yester- 
day a daughter of my Father’s sister dined 
with me, and in course of conversation, I re- 
lated our somewhat uncommon acquaintance. 
She is as much attached to the name of Pick- 
more as I am, and requested a letter intro- 
duction to your family, she is the wife of a 
very worthy man of the name of Rumsey, a 
Surgeon at Chesham—her Mother, Lady 
Murray, has ever been a source of real trouble 
to all her relatives3, and resides with her eldest 
daughter, Mrs. Coppinger. I merely mention 
this circumstance lest one daughter might be 
mistaken for the other, and as I am about 
(with your permission) to introduce her as an- 
other cousin I feared to alarm you. The Miss 
Lowe whom I requested your good Father to 
inquire for some time back is dead, and her 
property is likely to become Lady Murray’s, 
and at her death mine—all, however, depends 
on her producing two living witnesses to prove 
she was Elizabeth or Betty Pickmore, of 
Chester. Lord somebody has come forward as 
one, but a second is wanting. Shall I my kind 
friends intrude too far on your good nature 
by asking you to aid me in this case, if you 
ever visit Chester and can forward to Mrs. 
Rumsey a_ simple written acknowledgement 
from any individual that they know the pre- 
sent Dowager Lady Murray, Widow of Sir 
Robert Murray Bt., to be Elizabeth Pickmore of 
Chester, it may be the means of greatly serving 
me and mine. Since writing you last I have 
found a curious paper relative to our Family 
History, and as [| know your Father is, (like 
myself) fond of tracing back, it shall be for- 
warded to him as soon as I can get at it—by 
accident it was sent on board the Brig Lively, 
with our luggage for Malta, it must therefore 
go out and home again. I should tell you that 
Mrs. Rumseys address is simply Chesham, 
Bucks. 

Within the last six weeks Captain Hunn has 
had a very violent and dangerous fever, he is 
however nearly recovered from its effects, and 
we hope the wholesome sea air will quite re- 
store him. My eldest daughter has also been 
a sufferer from fever, so that my time and 





3 The Dowager Lady Murray, widow of Sir 
Robert Murray, 9th baronet of Stanhope, was 
always in financial straits. She and her son, 
Sir John, 11th baronet, were in the King’s 
Bench Prison for debt. Vide clv. 407, 444. 





attention have been wholly occupied which 
may 1n some measure account for my not writ- 
ing you sooner. Assure yourself my dear 
Cousin I shall be most happy to execute any 
commissions for you, or yours, at Malta (or 
elsewhere). Remember the Mediterranean 
produces all sorts of pretty and good things, 
such as silks, shawls, otto of roses, coral 
topazes, &c. &c. I shall not fail to write you 
as soon as I arrive, and give you a list of our 
adventures. Remember me affectionately to all 
my cousins—tell them I wish them every good 
in life, and believe I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
Frances Emma Howny, 

My daughters and Husband unite their good 
wishes with mine, particularly to your Father, 
whom we hope to hear from. Our address is 
simply Malta—any letters enclosed to Mr. H 
W. Green, Adjutant-General’s Office, and then 
under cover to the Adjutant General of the 
Forces, Horse Guards, will reach us in safety. 


The two correspondents, Mrs. Frederick 
Hunn and Miss Fanny Rebecca Pickmere, 
appear eventually to have met, for, many 
years afterwards we find the former’s 
daughter, Mrs. John Williams Rumsey, writ- 
ing from her husband’s country vicarage, near 
Tenterden, in Kent: 

16.. Mrs, John Williams Rumsey to Mrs. 

ickmere. 
Rolvenden, March 21st, 1881. 
Dear Mrs. Pickmere, 

It is now very many years since, in 1844, 
my dear Mother, Mrs. Hunn, received great 
kindness and hospitality at your hands while 
she was living at Norwell. She has long since 
gone to her rest, to my great loss and sorrow. 
I have often thought of you, and about three 
years ago heard you affectionately spoken of by 
Mr. Dreaper, a clergyman in this neighbour- 
hood. So that as I have heard of you so lately, 
I hope you are still at Warrington and well in 
health. . . My husband has been vicar of 
this parish for 25 years. My beloved Mother 
died here in 1860 and her remains lie in our 
lovely Churchyard. Her loss was wholly 
irreparable. She was the most tender-hearted, 
generous and noble-minded of women. She had 
the consolation of having been the sole means of 
obtaining this preferment for Mr. Rumsey, and 
by so doing, very greatly improving our 
circumstances, which as you know were at Nor- 
well very poor indeed. 

Apologising for my (should 
deemed a liberty) 

Believe me, Dear Mrs. Pickmere, 
Truly yours, : 
Ann Emity Romsey. 

Mrs. Rumsey’s letter of 1881 was addressed 
to Mrs, Amelia Pickmere, c/o John Turner, 
Esq., M.D., Warrington. Dr. John Turner 
had married Fanny Rebecca Pickmere, with 
whom Mrs. Rumsey’s mother had _ corres- 
ponded. Mrs. Turner’s father, Mr, John 


letter it be 
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Pickmere, with whom that correspondence 
was initiated, died in 1847, aged seventy- 
seven, and his widow, Mrs. Amelia Pickmere, 
to whom, apparently, Mrs. Rumsey thought 
she was writing, had died in 1868, aged 
seventy-five. The Mrs. Pickmere to whom 
the letter was delivered (and of whom, no 
doubt, she had had news through Mr. 
Dreaper) was the wife of their grandson, 
John Richard Pickmere the Second, who died 
in 1896, aged seventy-two. He was five times 
Mayor of Warrington. To his eldest surviv- 
ing son, Edward Ralph Pickmere, for many 
years Town Clerk of Liverpool, I owe my 
ability to reproduce this correspondence. 


Frep. R. Gate. 


BOSWELL AND BISHOP TRAIL. 


[N the brilliant company of English travel- 
lers and diplomats whom Boswell met at 
Florence in August, 1765, none appealed to 
him more as a companion than the Rev. Mr. 
Trail, later Bishop of Down and Connor. 
(John Almon, ‘ The Correspondence of the 
Late John Wilkes, with Memoirs of his Life,’ 
London, 1805, iii. 126). This gentleman was 
chaplain to Lord Hertford, the Ambassador 
to Paris, and had been spending several 
months at Florence in the company of Lord 
Beauchamp, the promising son of his patron. 
Trail was that same Scotsman whose dull 
sermons won him the contempt of John Wilkes 
when they met late in 1763 in Paris. “I 
went last Sunday to the ambassador’s chapel,”’ 
Wilkes had written to Cotes (Almon, ii. 36) 
“and go again next Sunday to take my leave 
of a dull preacher there.’”” The memory 
rankled, and three years later he could write 
of him casually: ‘‘I am just come from the 
ambassador’s chapel, where I have been stupe- 
fied by a wretched discourse of an Englishman, 
ten times worse than the Scottish Trail.”’ 

But Boswell found kindred interests in this 
countryman of his, and they spent many 
hours together, discussing everything from the 
existence of God to the traditions of old Scot- 
land. 

The following somewhat cryptic account of 
their conversations has been pieced together 
from Boswell’s very fragmentary notes for 
a journal of this month, now in the Isham 
collection and still unpublished. 

Trail was devoted to Lord Hertford, his 
overlord, and thought him ‘‘ the most pious 
man without ever shewing it. That family is 
worthy to be studied,’’ he said one day, and 





gave Boswell an account of Lord Hertford’s 
genealogy. 

Trail seems to have delighted in argument 
for its own sake, endless rationalisations in 
the style of ‘‘ philosophers ”’ of his day, and 
he could grow eloquent and entertaining on 
almost any text. He ‘‘ maintained that King 
Charles’s martyrdom assures us a _ future 
before the event as well as a sure past after; 
and it makes no odds if this idea is perceiv’d 
by a mind. He talk’d of wandering ideas 
and expounded his way to hunt down the 
intruding idea,’’ that is, an idea wandering 
endlessly through the brain which suddenly 
intrudes on consciousness. ‘‘ He could never 
tell how an idea starts up,’’ how, for example, 
‘“‘ the sudden ideas of Mr. Aubrey and Edin- 
burgh start up quite without connection” 
in his mind, 

Another day, while driving with Boswell in 
a coach, ‘“‘ he disputed that the Man who 
is good without inclination to evil has more 
merit than a reformed sinner, as his scale 
of virtue preponderates ; for he with bad pas- 
sions, after a struggle, is only on a level with 
the good man naturally.’’ ‘‘ Sophism, this,” 
thought Boswell. ‘‘ Ridicule attaches con- 
tempt to an object,’”? Trail maintained ; ‘ you 
laugh at Alexander not as at a great man, but 
as what you see him to be, and it is just so 
with a virtue, — Indolence is the worst of 
vices, as it destroys the whole of man, human- 
ity and all.”’ ‘‘ It is curious to feel all these 
reasonings,’’ thought Boswell. Trail was pes- 
simistic about the future of Great Britain. 
‘‘ The national debt is terrible,’’ he contended, 
‘* The colonies will soon have manufactures; 
then there will be no export for us, and we're 
gone.”’ He told Boswell that, being at 
Oxford a while would soon cure him of his 
admiration for the Tories, as it had Trail 
himself. And at dinner that day they dis- 
puted about the famous incident of Captain 
Porteous and the mobs, best known now 
through Scott’s novel. 

Another evening Trail came to see Boswell 
with a fund of talk about the domestic vir- 
tues. “‘ A man may be respected,’’ he said, 
“but ’tis only by having a continual discip- 
line. A woman in her family with her 
husband and children has a different kind of 
happiness from a gallant woman, and prob- 
ably a better kind.”’ ‘‘ I love to write non- 
sense in letters to a friend,’’ he said another 
night, ‘‘ but then I want him to keep it for 
himself—like the gift of a snuff-box with a 
picture on it, not to be given away. Faml- 
liarity between friends is a bad thing, because 
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loguer (Mr. Loveman?) seems not to have 
deciphered. The text I think should be made 
accessible in ‘N. & Q.’ for some day we must 
have an edition of Chatterton. It reads: 

What boots it for the Sacred Nine, 

If their rare favour deign a sign 

To some earth mortal at his birth 

When precious Patrons are a dearth? 

What if my Pen with... thrift 

Snatch Praises of my Muses gift? 

These [caetera desunt.] 


It is to be regretted that the MS. has not been 
recently compared with undoubted writing of 
Chatterton, but the forgeries of his writing 
which exist are, I believe, full letters. My 
informant of their existence was my friend 
the well-known autograph dealer, the late Mr. 
Madigan. I also know of a fragment of a 
play, thought to be a forgery by the authori- 
ties, who have it in charge in a great Ameri- 
can public collection, 
T. O. Masport. 


FAINT HEART AND FAIR LADY. — As 

apparently misquoted, ‘‘ Faint heart 
ne’er won fair lady,’’ seems to exist nowhere ; 
at any rate, none of the seven or eight books 
of quotations examined thus describes it. The 
sentiment is not uncommon. Though Bart- 
lett ascribes ‘“‘ Faint heart never won fair 
lady ’’ to Cervantes, Don Quixote, Part ii., he 
footnotes Spenser, Ellerton (c. 1569), Whet- 
stone (1576), Burns, and Colman. (Even in 
the edition just off the press, Spenser is 
made the author of “ Britain’s Ida,’’ though 
Hoyt and Cassell attributed it to Phineas 
Fletcher. Whether it be his or not, it is 
not Spenser’s). Part ii. of Don Quizote 
did not appear till 1615, and the first 
English rendering not until 1620.  Inas- 
much as Burns, Colman, Ellerton and Whet- 
stone have only the sentiment and not the 
precise phraseology, we must look elsewhere. 
Now Thomas Lodge (‘ Rosalynde,’ p. 55—edit. 
E. C. Baldwin, Boston, 1910) used the exact 
words in Bartlett as early as 1590, and is not 
credited in any collection I have seen. How 
much older either the sentiment or the for- 
mulation is I do not know. That it is not 
universally true is, beyond the exception’s 
proving the rule, quite indisputable; for. fair 
ladies are ungallantly reported to have 
won faint hearts. At least sometimes they 
made them happy ever afterward. 


CHARLES Bett BuRKE. 
The University of Tennessee. 


Readers Queries. 








ROCHAID AINGCES, KING OF THE 
BRITONS.—In the account of the Ban. 
quet of Dun n’an Ged in O’ Donovan’s ‘ Battle 
of Moira,’ drawn from the Yellow Book of 
Lecan, Cellach, son of Fiachna, uncle of Con- 
gal Caech, King of the Picts in Ulster, ca, 
627-637, tells the King, whose mother is the 
daughter of Eochaid Buidhe, King of Dal- 
riata (Argyllshire) 606-630, that his mother’s 
mother was daughter of Kochaid Aingces, 
King of the Britons. Is it known of what 
group of Britons this Eochaid Aingces was 
King, or what was the name of his daughter 
or of his father? Rhydderch Hael, King of 
the Strathclyde Britons, who died ca. 612, 
had been the ally of Eochaid Buidhe’s father, 
Aidan, son of Gabran, King of Dalriata, ca. 
574-606, at the Battle of Arthuret, ca. 573, 
and Aidan, through his mother, Lleian, 
daughter of Brychan, son of Aulach of 
Manau by the daughter of Dumnagnal Hen, 
was traditionally second cousin to Rhydderch 
Hael. Was Eochaid Aingces an elder 
brother of Rhydderch Hael, or another 
Prince of the House of Dumnagual Hen in 
Strathclyde, Galloway or Cumbria, or was 
he a ruler in North Wales? H. P.-G. 


(JAELIC SPELLING IN SCOTT’S WRIT- 
INGS.—I know nothing of the Gaelic 
language. Is it subject to variations in spell- 
ing, when written down? I observe that 
Scott makes the parting drink both ‘‘ doch- 
an-dorroch ’’? and dea an-dorrius.’’ The 
last word is, I presume, the same in each 
case. Scott in ‘ The Legend of Montrose,’ 
Introduction, writes of the tune of Ha til mi 
tulidh (‘‘ We return no more’’), and in his 
‘Journal,’ on leaving Castle Street, Edin- 
burgh, Mar. 18, 1826: 
As for me, I go, as aforesaid, this morning. 
a til mi tulidh’!— 
A footnote tells the ile to ‘‘ see Mack- 
rimmon’s Lament.’? But in Lord Tweeds- 
muir’s ‘ Sir Walter Scott,’ p. 295, I find: 
‘*On 15th March Scott left Castle Street . 
with the words of Macrimmon’s lament on his 
lips, ‘ Cha til mi tulidh—I return no more.” 
Here Macrimmon lacks a k, which is given 
in Scott’s poem of ‘ Mackrimmon’s Lament, 
under which heading appears ‘‘ Air—Che 
till mi tuille,’’ words also so spelt in the pre 
fatory note. Is tuille the same as tulidh, or 
one perhaps in the present tense and the other 
in the future ? QuaARE. 
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S IPLEY CASTLE, SUSSEX.—An estate 

a agen. 5,656 acres known as Shipley 
(being the parish of the same name) in the 
union of Horsham, Sussex, was held by 
Richard de Harcourt, a Norman Seigneur 
and Knight Templar circa 1130, who received 
it for military services in Normandy from 
Henry I (in addition to an estate in Leicester- 
shire), An ancient castle formerly existed 
here of which the keep and a fine Norman 
arch are said to be still in existence. The 
castle was visited by King John in 1206, and 
again in 1215, and contained a garrison dur- 
ing the wars of the Commonwealth. By 
whom was it erected and is there any plan 
of it in existence? 


Wititram Harcovurt-Baru. 


ARCOURT ESTATE IN DORSET- 
SHIRE.—An estate which was in the 
Luseberge Hundred of Dorsetshire was held 
by Baron Guillaume de Harcourt of Nor- 
mandy (who was also lord of Stanton-under- 
Bardon in Leicestershire), circa 1124, both 
of which he received from Henry | for his 
military services in Normandy, as men- 
tioned in the Pipe Roll of 1130. This Dor- 
setshire fief is the only estate held by the Har- 
courts in England in very early times of 
which I have hitherto been unable to discover 
the name and exact location. 


Wittram Harcourt-Batu. 


“(\)PPOSITE NUMBER”: NEAT DE- 

FINITION WANTED.—An attempt to 
state the meaning of this felicitous expression 
showed me that it is a difficult one to define 
neatly. Recourse to the Supplement of the 
‘0O.E.D.’ discovered the following: 


the person who has a similar or corresponding 
position, duty, or the like, to one, usually in 
another place or arrangement; one’s partner, 
counterpart, or opponent, 


This is somewhat lumbering. I turned up 
the ‘Concise Oxford Dictionary,’ for the 
definitions in which I have much respect, and 
found “ person or thing similarly placed in 
another set, etc. (to the given one),’’ and 
thought it better. Can any one invent some- 
thing better still ? 


In the ‘ O.E.D.’ the first quotation—dated | 


1915—is from ‘‘ Bartimeus’” ‘The Tall 
Ship’: ‘‘ We were ‘opposite numbers’ at 
your brother’s wedding.’’ By 1917 The Times 
is using the phrase without inverted commas. 
Did it come to us from America ? 


B. S. H. 





4s SPOOF.” —This is a game which was in- 

vented by the comedian Arthur Roberts. 
I should much like to have the particulars of 
it. There is, I am told, mention or descrip- 
tion of it in the following papers :— 

1889. May 14—Pall Mall Gazette. 

1897. Westminster Gazette, 

1905. Saturday Review. 

The Daily News of 26 Aug., 1895, quotes 
Roberts as saying ‘‘ My Spoof French has 
often been the subject of amusement.”’ D. C. 
Murray in ‘ The Rising Star ’ (1894) also has 
something about it. Our Public Library has 
none of these papers, hence my writing to 
England. The Shorter Oxford English Dic- 
tionary has ‘‘1, A game of a hoaxing and 
nonsensical character. Also, a round game 
of cards in which certain cards when occur- 
ring together are termed ‘ spoof ’.’’ 

A. PESTELL. 


51, Kennedy Street, Maylands, Western 


Australia. 


ENRY, CARDINAL YORK AND THE 
CROWN JEWELS.--“ Henry 1X,” as 
the Jacobites call him, on his death be- 
queathed to George IV, then Prince of Wales, 
the Crown jewels which his grandfather, 
James II, carried off with him in his flight. 
1. Had they, until his death in 1788, been 
in the possession of the Young Pretender. 
2. Where could I find any account of them 

and of their arrival in England? 

E. N. 


YORBET: CUMBERLEGE: ALTHAM. — 

I wonder if any reader can tell 
me how Symon Corbet, who was living in 
Knightsbridge about 1745, was connected with 
the families of Cumberlege and Altham. 


E. M. H. 


HE CHAPEL OF HOLY TRINITY, 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE.—Can anyone tell 
me where I shall find the Registers of the 
above-named chapel, from 1682 to the time 
it was demolished. E. M. i. 


HEUMATISM: EARLY NAMES FOR 
DISEASE.—As far as I can make out, 
this all too well known disease was not called 
by its present name till the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Was it not recognised earlier, or was it 
known by some other name? I remember that 
Mme de Sévigné calls her bad illness at Les 
Rochers sometime, if I mistake not, in the 


sixteen-seventies, ‘‘un rhumatisme.”’ Did 
the word come to us from the French? 
FE. C. N. 
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ILES PARSONS: A MEDICAL PAM-! 
PHLET.—Last summer, while in London, 
I came across an old medical pamphlet which 
has intrigued me very much, chiefly because 
neither the Library of the British Museum 
nor any of the libraries to which I have access 
in this country appear to have any informa- 
tion on either the pamphlet or its author. 
The title-page is as follows: 

A Little Book of Rare Receipts for the Cure 
of Several Distempers, Viz, The King’s Evil, 
Stone, Chollick, Black and Yellow Jaundice, 
Piles, Ague, Worms, Black Thrush in Chil- 
drens Mouths, Breakings out in their Infancy, 
Rickets, Small-Pox, the Itch, &c. 

Set forth for the Benefit of all Poor Christ- 
ians, By Giles Parsons. 

Printed for A. Bettesworth, at the Red Lyon 
on London-Bridge. 

The work is undated; I would judge, how- 
ever, that it probably appeared in the latter 
seventeenth or early eighteenth century. 

I should be very grateful indeed for any 
facts which readers may be able to fur- 
nish me with reference to either the pamphlet 
or the author, 

New York. 


NTS AND MEN.—Bolingbroke, in Lyt- 
_ ton’s ‘ Devereux,’ stops to watch ants at 
work, and says they ‘‘ have been held out to 
man’s social state as at once a mockery and 


Attan Roos, m.p. 


a model.’? What is the reference? 
N. L. G. 
OSEPH WILLIAMSON $: REFERENCE 


WANTED.—Can any of your readers kindly 
ive me the precise reference to a memorandum 
y Joseph Williamson (at the time secretary to 

Lord Arlington, Secretary of State) relative to 
the division of the English fleet in 1666? 

It is to be found, I believe, among the large 
number of Williamson’s papers at the Public 
Record Office and at the Bodleian, but I am 
unable to trace it. 

Rotanp J, A. SHELLEY. 


UTHOR WANTED.— The Sailor’s Grave.’ 
I should be grateful to any reader who 
could give me the name of the author of a song 
with this title, of which the following is the 
first verse: 
“Our barque was far, far from the land, 
When the fairest of our gallant band 
Grew deathly pale and dwined away 
Like the twilight of an autumn day. 
We watched him through long hours of pain; 
Our fears were great, our hopes in vain. 
Death’s stroke it gave no coward’s alarm, 
For he smiled al died on his mess-mate’s 
arm. 
The song is an old one, and-I am inclined to 
believe that it was written by Charles Dibdin. 
I would also appreciate the remaining verses. 





James SreTon-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 


_ Replies. — 


WORDSWORTH : SENSE OF SMELL, 


(clxxiv. 12.) 


ORDSWORTH’S sense of smell was not 

at fault in his poetry. The openi 
lines of the poem called ‘ Devotion 
Incitements’ (written in 1832) will serve as 
an illustration :— 


Where will they stop, those breathing Powers, 

The Spirits of the new-born flowers? 

They wander with the breeze, they wind 

Where’er the streams a passage find; 

Up from their native ground they rise 

In mute aerial harmonies; 

From humble violet—modest thyme— 

Exhaled, the essential odours climb, 

As if no space below the sk 

Their subtle flight could satisfy ... 

While incense from the altar breathes 

Itich fragrance in embodied wreaths. 
The sixth of the Duddon sonnets (on 
‘ Flowers ’) would be another good example. 

It is true that Wordsworth has nothing to 
say of the tang of the sea, or of the bouquet 
of wine, but his ‘ Farmer of Tilsbury Vale,’ 
an exile in London, haunts the Haymarket 
and 

Thrusts his hands in a waggon, and smells 

at the hay, 
while at Smithfield 

The breath of the cows you may see him 

inhale, 
as he remembers, like the Swiss exile (Sonnet 
on hearing the ‘ Ranz’ 5), his own ‘“ sweet- 
breathed kine.’’ 

Nowell Smith, in his edition of Words- 
worth, reprints from a letter of Dorothy 
Wordsworth to Miss Polland (May 6, 1792), 
a few lines beginning: 

Sweet was the walk along the narrow lane 

At noon, the bank and hedgerows all the way 

Shagged with wild pale green tufts of fragrant 


lay, 

Caught by the hawthorns from the loaded 

waln. 

If it be objected that ‘‘ fragrant hay ”’ is 
conventional, like the allusion to “ India’s 
spicy regions’ (‘Suggested by a Picture of 
the Bird of Paradise,’ 12) or the “spicy 
shores of Araby the blest’? (‘ Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets,’ ii. 39, 10), which were outside the 
poet’s own experience, or comparable with the 
borrowing of the phrase ‘ incense-breathing 
morn ”’ (Ecclesiastical Sonnets,’ iii. 40, 12), 
which Gray (‘ Elegy,’ 7) and Byron (‘ Childe 
Harold,’ iii, 98, 2) likewise borrowed from 
Milton (‘ Paradise Lost,’ ix. 193-4), it is easy 
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to point to numerous references by Words- 
worth to scents that were well within his 
sphere and directly observed by him. He 
knew the smell of earth: 


And ground fresh-cloven by 


the plough 
Is fragrant.—(‘ Devotional 


ncitements,’ 62-3). 


and he mentions the scent of heather (or 
heath) ‘ Excursion,’ vii. 132; unnamed, but 
resumably intended in  ‘ Descriptive 
ketches,’ quarto version of 1793, 513, 
“§tretch’d on the scented mountain’s purple 
side ’’; unnamed, but more certain, in ‘ The 
Danish Boy,’ 18, ‘‘ those fragrant bells ’’), 
the scent of ‘‘ herbs’’ (‘ Elegiac Musings at 
Coleorton,’ 57, 58), and specifically of jonquils 
(‘To a Snowdrop,’ 10), lily of the valley (‘ An 
Evening Walk,’ quarto, 223-4), myrtle (in the 
poem which begins ‘ gy weer summer hath 
assumed,’ 17), roses (‘ Descriptive Sketches,’ 
§95; ‘ Chiabrera,’ 2, 13; 8, 23), thyme 
(‘ Prelude,’ viii. 241-4), violet (‘ An Evening 
Walk,’ quarto, 223-4; ‘ Excursion,’ vii. 731), 
wallflower (‘ Excursion,’ ix. 1047), and wood- 
bine (‘ The Pillar of Trajan,’ 21, 22; ‘ White 
Doe of Rylstone,’ 1020-32). ‘‘ The flower of 
sweetest smell is shy and lowly,’”’ he says in 
the ‘ Miscellaneous Sonnets’ (ix. 14). He 
knew the “‘ subtle smell that Spring unbinds ”’ 
(‘Presentiments,’ 40), and he knew the special 
fragrance of flowers in the morning air: 

A summer’s morning; .. . 
In that delicious hour of balm, 

Stillness, solitude, and calm.—(‘ The Wag- 

goner,’ 4, 231, 238-9). 
Sweet as morning fragrance shed 

From flowers ’mid Goldau’s ruins bred.— 

(‘Elegiac Stanzas,’ 63-4). 

These were the ruins of Alt-Goldau, in can- 
ton Schwyz, which was wiped out by an 
avalanche in 1806. By a chalet above the 
lake of Uri: 


A garden-plot the desert air perfumes.— 
(‘Descriptive Sketches,’ quarto, 295). 
On the heights of Unterwalden : 


: O’er the desert .. . 

Rich stream of sweetest perfume comes and 
goes. — (‘Descriptive Sketches,’ 344-5; 
quarto, 422-3). 


a there is a simile in the ‘ Prelude’ (ix. 


As aromatic flowers on Alpine turf, 
luey was to enjoy ‘‘ the breathing balm” as 
Well as ‘‘ the silence and the calm Of mute 
isensate things”? (‘ Three years she grew,’ 
16)—as her poet undoubtedly did. 

L. R. M. Srracnan. 


Birmingham University. 











ATIN QUOTATIONS : SOURCES 
WANTED (clxxiii. 443; clxxiv. 3).—1. 
The elaborate index to J. M. Gesner’s edition 
of the ‘ De Institutione Oratoria ’ (Oxford re- 
print, 1806) makes it tolerably certain that 
this saying, ‘‘ felices essent artes, etc.,’’ does 
not occur in the work of Marcus Fabius 
Quinctilianus, 

4. “‘ Ars non habet inimicum nisi ignoran- 
tiam.”” In this form (with ignorantiam 
instead of ignorantem) the saying is quoted as 
a proverb by ‘“‘ N. Reusner, Symbol. Imp., 
Class. I., c. 1590,’ according to W. Gurney 
Benham’s ‘ Book of Quotations,’ n.d. (1936), 
p. 783 b. I find two German versions of the 
proverb in Wilhelm Ko6rte’s ‘ Sprichworter 
der Deutschen,’ Leipzig, 1861, no. 4551: 
‘* Kunst hat keinen Feind, denn der’s nicht 
kann,”’ and thus rhymed: 


Die Kunst kein’n gréssern Feind pflegt zu han, 
Dann denselbigen, der sie nicht kann. 


This latter is cited in Grimm’s ‘ Wérter- 
buch,’ s.v. ‘‘ Kunst,’’ col, 2667, from Hoff- 
mann von Fallersleben, ‘ Spenden zur deut- 
schen Literaturgeschichte ’ (1844), who had it 
from ‘‘ Buchler.’”’ Nikolaus Reusner (1545- 
1602) was a lawyer and poet who ended his 
days at Jena, but I do not know who Buchler 
may be. 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Birmingham University. 


NGELUS SILESIUS IN ENGLISH 
TRANSLATIONS (clxxiii. 443). — In 
1932 there was published by the firm of Allen 
and Unwin ‘ Selections from ‘‘ The Cheru- 
binic Wanderers,’’ ’ translated with an Intro- 
duction by J. E, Crawford Flitch. 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


PORESTALLING AND REGRATING 

(clxxiv, 11).—To give an adequate reply 
would fill much space. For example, Holds- 
worth, ‘History of English Law,’ iv. 373, 
has six or seven pages on the general subject. 
There were many statutes from the time of 
Edward III, as well as orders of the Council 
and Star Chamber. Repealing Acts were in 
1825 and 1844. Holdsworth has some observa- 
tions on the economic features and suggests the 
possibility that it may become desirable to re- 
assert some of the principles at the back of 
these ancient restrictive regulations, as trusts 
and combinations directed to the control and 
sale of commodities are well-known features 
of modern commerce and life. 


R. S. B. 
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William West of Sheffield, in his 
‘Symboleography,’ Part II, published in 
1641, gives precedents of Indictments as to 
‘* forestalling the Market, and buying Salt- 
fish by the way, in coming to the Market ”’ ; 
and also as to “‘ regrating of Fish and Butter 
in a.Market, and selling of it in the same 
Market.”’ 

The old statutes, creating the penalties for 
these offences, were repealed by an Act of 12 
George III. 

T. Water Hatt. 


E MURDER OF JOHN LISLE, 1664 
* (clxxiv. 11).—The ‘ D.N.B.’ says briefly : 
‘‘ There [at Lausanne] he was shot dead on 
11 Aug., 1664, on his way to church, by an 
Irishman named Thomas Macdonnell. Mac- 
donnell escaped, and Lisle was buried in the 
church of the city.’ Some details are given 
in the ‘ Memoirs of Edmund Ludlow,’ ed. by 
C. H. Firth, vol. ii. 310, foll. 


On Thursday the 11th of August, 1664, one 
Monsieur Longeon of Lausanna, brought me the 
sad news, that Mr. Lisle going that morning 
to hear the sermon in the church that stood 
near the town-gate, was shot dead by a person 
on foot, who had a companion waiting for him 
on horseback with a led horse in his hand, 
which the murderer having mounted and cried 
Vive le Roy, they immediately rode away to- 
gether toward Morges . . . The villain that 
murdered him had waited his coming at a 
barber’s shop, where he pretended to want 
something for his teeth, till seeing Mr. Lisle 
at distance he stept out of the shop, and as he 
came by, saluted him. Then Scltowing him 
into the church-yard, he drew a carabine from 
under his cloak, and shot him into the back. 
With the recoil of the piece the villain’s hat 
was beaten off, and he himself falling over a 
es of timber, dropp’d his gun, which he left 
vehind him, and as soon as he had recovered 
himself, running to his companion who held 
the led horse, he mounted and made his escape. 


See also p. 487, Appendix vili. On pp. 359 
and foll, Ludlow gives some account of the 
attempts of the conspirators against the 
English refugees. Lisle had been warned of 
the danger he ran in attending a church so 
near the town-gate. Alice Lisle, his widow, 
was one of Jeffrey’s victims in 1685. 


Epwarp BEnsLy. 
St. Albans. 


IRCUMSPECTE AGATIS (elxxiv. 12).— 
This document, so called from its wording, 
arose out of the struggles of the thirteenth cen- 
tury between the spiritual and temporal 
powers concerning the tribunal which should 
in certain cases have jurisdiction. Maitland, 
“History of English Law,’ ii. 200, describes it 





as a royal circular, of date 1285, and in later 
days printed as a statute (‘ Statutes of the 
Realm,’ i. 101), sent to the judges, ordering 
them not to interfere with the bishop’s court 
in matters of spiritual discipline. Its juris. 
diction was to be allowed to include cases of 
violent laying of hands on a clerk, defama- 
tion and (in some versions of the document) 
breaches of faith. It seems to have had little 
effect, as the quarrel went on, the royal jus- 
tices continuing to issue writs of prohibition 
against the ecclesiastical courts and the latter 
retaliating with excommunications. The his- 
tory of the dispute covers earlier and later 
centuries, and more will be found in Holds- 
worth, ‘ History of English Law,’ i. 585. 


R. S. B. 


Feilden’s ‘ Constitutional History ’ (third 
edition, 1895), p, 280, says: 

For some years, there was a struggle between 
the King [Edward I] and Archbishop Peck- 
ham on the subject of the privileges of the 
clergy, and in 1285 Edward issued the writ 
circumspecte agatis, which defined the jurisdic- 
tion of the spiritual courts, and confined it to 
questions of tithe, assaults on clergymen, and 
to offences, such as breaches of morality, which 
were properly cognizable there; the writ how- 
ever did not affect their jurisdiction over 
criminal clerks, 

This decided the contest. Bishop Stubbs, 
‘ Constitutional History,’ vol. ii., § 179, p. 
129 of Library Edition (1880) says that ‘‘ the 
so-called Statute ‘ Circumspecte Agatis,’ is not 
dated, and is referred by Prynne to the reign 
of Edward II.’’ Articles of complaint had 
been presented to the King in 1285, by the 
clergy of the province of Canterbury, about 
royal interference with the ecclesiastical 
courts, and ‘‘ Edward seems to have published 
an ordinance , . . shortly, however, followed 
by a writ, ‘ circumspecte agatis,’ which, as de- 
fining the sphere of these courts, has received 
the title of a statute.”’ 

L. R. M. Srracnay. 

Birmingham University. 


“ PLACK BELT” AND “‘ EGYPT,” 
ILLINOIS (clxxiii, 424).—While the 
former is almost always used with derogatory 
connotation, the latter I have heard used by 
a native of St, Louis, whose family had some 
business in the Southern tip of Illinois, as @ 
mere geographical term. The two counties 
that comprise it include not only Cairo, but 
towns named Delta, Thebes, and Karnak. I 
think the term ‘‘ Little Egypt’ is also u 
—whether with humorous allusion also to the 
celebrated Oriental dancer so called at the 
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Chicago World’s Fair of 1893 I do not know. 
It should be added that the reputation of the 
“ Egypt’ of Illinois has been long, and I 
fear not altogether undeservedly, one of law- 


lessness, 
T. 0. M. 


ILASSICAL NAMES AS CHRISTIAN 
NAMES (clxxiii. 390, 429, 445).—Virgil 

is hardly in this class, for many people be- 
lieved him a kind of prophet of Christ. In 
France, I think, at one time after the French 
Revolution, all persons were required to have 
a classical name, or at least one of some other 
significance than that of a saint, but I con- 
fess I never saw this in print. I have also 
heard that the present Italian government 
forbids such names as Atheisto and Anarchia. 


, A 


E NUTMEG STATE HALLECK 
(elxxiii, 442; clxxiv. 15).—The reason 
Connecticut is so-called is because of an early 
industry, in which its inhabitants were sup- 
posed to be engaged—the manufacture of 
wooden nutmegs, naturally intended for 
export beyond its boundaries. Halleck, who 
came from the state remarked of its people 
the Virginians look 
Upon them with as taverable eyes 
As Gabriel on the devil in Paradise. 
Halleck’s poem on Connecticut should be read 
for praise and blame of his native state, he 
was overestimated in his lifetime as a poet, 
but has been since too much neglected, both 
as poet and conservative thinker. 
a0 Oy i: 


[ut supra] In like manner it is also said 
that they made and disposed of basswood 
“cucumber seeds.’’ 

ALBERT C. BarTEs, 
Librarian. 
Society, Hartford, 


Connecticut Historical 


Connecticut. 


EK TOLPUDDLE MARTYRS (clxxiv. 
_ 11).—An exhaustive account was com- 
piled as a memorial to the centenary celebra- 
tion in 1934. The volume is called ‘ A Book 
of the Martyrs of Tolpuddle,’ 1834-1934, and 
Was published in London by the Trades Union 
Congress General Council 1934, 4to, 240 
pages, fully illustrated. It includes a chapter 
by H. V. Morton on ‘ Songs of the Period ’ ; 
the chapters are by the Webbs, Sir Walter 
Citrine, Sir Stafford Cripps, Prof. H. J. 
Laski, and others of similar standing. There 
is also: ‘ The Tolpuddle Martyrs’ by Mar- 








jorie M. Firth and Walter W. Hopkinson, 
London, Martin Hopkinson, Ltd., 1934, er. 
8vo, xiv, 142 pages. P 

The names of the prisoners were: James 
Loveless, George Loveless, Thomas Stanfield, 
John Stanfield, James Hammet, James Brine. 
They were sentenced to transportation for 
seven years, and were sent to Australia. The 
Acts cited by the prosecution were 37 George 
III, Cap. 123 (dealing with Unlawful Oaths), 
and 39 George III, Cap. 79 section 2 (deal- 
ing with Treasonable and Seditious Prac- 
tices). 

As a result of considerable agitation they 
were all given a free pardon, but several did 
not hear of the pardon for a year or two. 
Nevertheless, they all returned to Tolpuddle, 
George Loveless in June, 1837, John Hammet 
in August, 1839, and the other four in March, 
1838. They were all provided with farms in 
Essex, but on the expiration of the leases, at 
the end of seven years, the Lovelesses and 
the Stanfields, as well as Brine, emigrated to 
Canada and settled in Ontario. George Love- 
less died there in 1874, and James Brine died 
in 1902. The dates of the deaths of the other 
emigrants are not known. Hammet, after 
pursuing the occupation of a builder, ended 
his days in the workhouse. He was buried in 
Tolpuddle churchyard in 1891. All have des- 
cendants, but your correspondent should con- 
sult the book first mentioned above. 

A memorial arch was unveiled in Tolpuddle 
in 1912 over the gateway leading to the 
Methodist Chapel. In 1934, at the time of 
the Centenary celebrations, a fund was opened 
for a more striking memorial. 4 jy ¥ 


Wigan. : 


ICTURE POSTCARDS AS _ DOCU- 
MENTS (clxxiii. 462).—I imagine many 
public libraries collect local picture post- 
cards to enhance the ‘‘ local collection.”” A 
representative series is preserved in the Wigan 
Library, and, of course, is augmented as new 
views become available. Many old buildings, 
photographed just before demolition, are 
thus recorded. I also personally possess a re- 
presenfative collection of picture-postcards of 
Bournemouth (my native place), upwards of 
three hundred, all different, and confined to 
places within the borough boundaries. Care- 
fully selected over many years, they are clas- 
sified as Seafront Views, Parks and Pleasure 
Gardens, Wooded Highways, Business Streets, 
Residential Streets, Churches, Public Build- 
ings, Hotels, Private Houses, and Miscel- 
laneous Scenes. A. J. i. 
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_) BSSIE SISMONDI (clxxiii. 461; clxxiv. 

31).—In reply to O, E. F.’s inquiry for 
published material about Jessie Sismondi 
(née Allen), the fullest account known to me 
occurs in the two volumes of ‘ Emma Darwin: 
A Century of Family Letters,’ by H. E, Litch- 
field (privately issued and slightly fuller 


edition, 1904; ordinary edition, 1915), 
wherein she makes frequent appearance, with 
much quotation of her letters to and from her 
sisters, nieces, etc. She is shown here as a 
wholly charming character, and the evidence 
(not least of her dying words: ‘ Sismondi, 
I’m coming ’’) makes her marriage seem one 
of mutual happiness and devotion. She was, 
of course, the aunt of Emma, Charles Dar- 
win’s wife. 
GEOFFREY WEST. 


AGNA CARTA ISLAND (clxxiv, 12).—I 
was born near this island in 1876, and 
played as a child on Runnymede. It 
was always thoroughly well known locally 
that the Great Charter was not signed on the 
island itself but on Runnymede just across 


the river. The local name of the island is 
Ankerwyke (presumably ‘‘ Anchorite’s vil- 
lage ’’). 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


HE ENGLISH AND THE LOST TRIBES 
OF ISRAEL (clxxiii. 405, 449).—A great 
deal of good ink and paper has been spent in 
attacking this ridiculously fantastic theory. 
There are excellent books on the subject by 
the Rev. Canon L. E. P. Erith, and by Miss 
Magna Carta Sturge: a new one has just been 
published by Dr. George Butterworth. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


‘““QUMMER LAND”? (clxxiii. 405, 447; 
celxxiv. 16).—See 7th Edition of J. O. 
Halliwell’s ‘A Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words,’ 1924, 
SuMMERLAND. To summerland a ground is to 


lay it fallow a year, according to Ray, Suffolk. 
Moor gives only the substantive. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


““TKEY SOLOMONS, JUNIOR” (clxxiii. 
442). — ‘ Catherine,’ a novel published 

1839-40 was written by Thackeray under the 

pseudonym, ‘“‘ Ikey Solomons, Junior.”’ 

It is an ironical tale of criminal life, de- 
signed to discredit the practice of enobling 
crime in fiction. Catherine Hayes, from whom 
‘‘ Catherine ’’ was drawn according to ‘ The 
Oxford Companion of English Literature,’ 








was executed for the murder of her husband 


in 1726, Perer GRIFFITHS, 
Marston Green, Birmingham. 


Under this pseudonym Thackeray contri. 
buted his story ‘Catherine’ to Fraser’s 
Magazine in 1839-40. 

L. R. M. Srracwan, 


[Several other correspondents thanked for 
like replies. | 


UBREY BEARDSLEY’S  ‘ PROCES. 
SION OF JEANNE D’ARC (clxxiii, 
408, 448).—I am now able to give precise 
confirmation. A reproduction of this draw. 
ing appeared as a double-page supplement in 
the second issue of the Studio, May, 1893. 
AMBROSE HEAt, 
Beaconsfield. 


(jiKA (clxxiii, 228).—There seems a possi- 

bility that this Count Alexander Gika 
was of the family of Ghika, some members 
of which were hospodars of Wallachia and 


Moldavia (anciently Dacia, since 1859 
Rumania). One Alexander Ghika (1750 
1862) was hospodar of Wallachia from 


21 Mar., 1834, to October, 1842, when he was 
dismissed at the instigation of Russia. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


ONG MINISTRIES (clxxii. 409; clxxiii. 

; 14, 125, 142, 176, 233).—One of the longest 
ministries in any one place in England to 
day is that of the Rev. William Surman 
Hadley Samler, Vicar of South Stoke, Somer- 
set, since 1884, in which year Gordon left for 
his fate in the Sudan, Johnson was insulted in 
his own Lichfield, and the Tichborne Claimant 
was released. 

Mr. Samler was ordained (deacon 1879, 
priest 1880) by the then septuagenarian 
Bishop Lord Arthur Charles Hervey, fourth 
son of the first Marquis of Bristol and one of 
the revisers of the Old Testament. 

To the list should be added the Rev. Henry 
Mitchell, Vicar of Bosham for fifty-seven 
years, from 1845 to 1902. 

Mr. Mitchell was ordained (deacon 1842, 
priest 1843) by Bishop Ashurst Turner Gil- 
bert, who was born in 1768, the year when six 
undergraduates were expelled from Oxford 
for Methodism, when Wilkes was commit 
to the King’s Bench Prison, when Lieutenant 
James Cook sailed from Deal for Tahiti in the 
Endeavour, and when there died Archbishop 
Sancroft, who had been born in the year when 
Shakespeare died. 


FRrEeDERIC ConNETT WHITE. 
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_ The Library. 


The Pre-Conquest Personal Names of Domes- 
day Book. By Olof von Feilitzen. (Upp- 
sala). 


IVE have here one of the most important and 
valuable studies in nomenclature of re- 
cent years. Dr, von Feilitzen comes to his 
task with the work previously done in this 
field fully present to him, and his own work— 
an examination of the entire material of 
Domesday Book in the way of personal names 
—is a contribution which both extends and 
elucidates what has been done before him. 

The larger division of the book consists of 
the alphabet of the Domesday names, with 
all that can be said about each: variation 
of form, occurrences and anything accom- 
panying these, and meaning where such is 
available. The etymological and phonetic 
problems involved have required recourse to 
sources both earlier and later than Domesday 
Book, and thence are derived some of the most 
interesting matters here dealt with, 

Domesday Book records, as was to be 
expected, chiefly names borne by the pros- 
perous land-holding members of the com- 
munity. The villeins and cottars are not 
mentioned by their names and what these 
commonly were at the time of the Conquest 
is but meagrely known, East Anglia here 
forms an exception, The free peasants settled 
there, largely of Scandinavian descent, were 
on the footing of land-holders, and the smaller 
Domesday Book, which deals with Essex, Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, contains a considerable 
number of their names. On this second Book 
Dr, von Feilitzen, remarking that it is charac- 
terized by greater wealth of detail and 
inferior workmanship, quotes Round’s conjec- 
ture that it may represent “‘ a first attempt 
at the codification of the returns,’’ and sug- 
gests that it was probably completed before 
the first. 

Concerning the much disputed question of 
the date of the Exchequer MSS. of Domesday 
Book our author contents himself with re- 
cording some opinions, inclining, however, in 
spite of Professor Stenton’s return to the tra- 
ditional date, to the view that they were not 
completed till some time within the twelfth 
century. We confess that, to ourselves, the 
practical reasons which caused the Survey to 

made at all seem to be against its having 
been left for any long time in a rough, undi- 
gested state. 

The date of the actual taking of the Survey 





—_—— 





—1086—is not matter of dispute, and the fact 
that this is twenty years after the Conquest 
makes Domesday Book a valuable part of the 
material, through which we can, however, 
faintly, realise one of the two or three most 
important developments in English history— 
the fusion, that is, between the speech of 
native and invader. Possibly scholars are too 
cautious over allowing that Norman clerks in 
twenty years may have acquired a working 
knowledge of Anglo-Saxon and the way to 
write it. The rate at which modern officials 
pick up foreign languages would certainly, 
for any fairly able man, mean a pretty good 
facility long before twenty years were over. 
There is definite evidence that O. EK. documents 
formed part of the material brought before 
the commissioners and that thence are de- 
rived some of the O.E. forms of both place- 
names and personal names; but, as Dr, von 
Feilitzen says, there might further arise the 
question whether or not William the Con- 
queror was able to take over into his service 
some of the English clerks of Edward the 
Confessor, 

Students of Old and Middle English, as of 
the history of the period, will certainly not 
miss this scholarly, authoritative, and, in 
so far as the setting out of the Domesday 
names is concerned, definitive work, while 
those who in a general way like the subject 
of nomenclature will find it well worth while 
to browse over its pages for the frequent inter- 
esting detail they contain. 


Seven Hundred Chinese Proverbs, Translated 
by Henry H. Hart. (Stanford University 
Press: Oxford University Press. 9s. net.) 

(HE foreword by Patrick Pichi Sun, the 

Deputy Consul of the Chinese Republic 
at San Francisco, California, tells us that, 
according to one student of the subject, there 
are as many proverbs current in China as in 
the whole of Europe—over 20,000 Disraeli has 
said—and that, in his belief, this estimate is 
below the truth. Dr. Hart, in making his 
selection, has carefully, as far as possible, 
eschewed all examples of literary origin—not 
an easy rule to keep, for many literary say- 
ings have worked themselves thoroughly into 
popular usage. 

There is not much that is fresh to be said 
about proverbs in general or Chinese proverbs 
in particular. They would not be proverbs if 
they did not pithily express the feeling and 
thought of the common man about the main 
human needs and experiences, Wisdom in 
the conduct of life is everywhere the same, 
and proverbial wisdom has nothing encour- 
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aging to say to the eccentric, the over-daring, 
or even the over-virtuous. The real beauty or 
worth of a proverb cannot be perceived with- 
out a context; collections such as this are like 
a heap of precious stones unset, which, one 
on top of the other, tend to nullify one 
another; one can only guess how, spaced out 
and lodged in just the spot for which they 
were intended, they would sparkle and give 
point. Nevertheless, a collection of proverbs 
from an unfamiliar language is a very good 
thing to have, especially when the necessary 
tnanslation, like Dr. Hart’s, is terse and well- 
balanced, rendering good measure of the 
gnomic quality of the original. 

The Chinese, Dr. Hart reminds us, take 
their proverbs seriously. He compares them 
in this respect with the Jews. Reverence for 
_ the proverb, as a word of the ancestral past 
from which there is no appeal, has played a 
real part in moulding the Chinese mind and 
giving its solidarity to Chinese thought. Like 
virtually all such summaries of popular 
canniness the Chinese proverb gives us the 
masculine view of things; women are some- 
what hardly treated by it, and the corre- 
sponding feminine view of man receives no 
expression. Humour, shrewdness of judg- 
ment and some little causticity will be 
noticed. 

The seven hundred specimens chosen are 
grouped under a few main headings begin- 
ning with ‘The Emperor and Government.’ 
‘To attend the Emperor is like sleeping with 
a tiger.’’ is one in this division. Under 
‘Women’ comes the curious figure: ‘‘A 
wife’s long tongue is the staircase by which 
misfortunes ascend to the house ”’; and others 
of this group are: ‘‘ The seats in the great 
hall all come in rotation: the daughter-in- 
law will some day be the mother-in-law ”’ and 
“In the field the good grain is the other 
fellow’s; on the road the pretty woman is 
the other man’s wife.’’ ‘ Business’ furnishes 
some good dry advice and observation, as: “‘A 
melon-seller never cries ‘ bitter melons ’ nor a 
wine-seller ‘Thin wines,’’’ and ‘‘ Hurry 
men at their work, not at their meals.’’ The 
sayings under ‘Religion’ could mostly be 
paralleled from sayings of other peoples; of 
the more unusual perhaps are: ‘‘ Gods and 
the immortals sometimes lose their swords ”’ 
and ‘‘ The spirits hover but three feet above 
your head.’’ We take a few more examples, 
somewhat at random, from the rest of the 





book: ‘‘ It is the beautiful bird that we pu 
in the cage’’; ‘‘ There are times when eve 
the tiger sleeps’; ‘‘ Keep your broken 
inside your sleeve’; ‘‘ Without sorrow 
none become Buddhas ’”’; ‘‘ Man’s life is li 

a candle in the wind, or like the frost up 
the tiles ’’; ‘If a family has an old perso 
in it, it possesses a jewel”’; ‘‘If you 
standing upright, don’t worry if your shad 

is crooked ’’; ‘‘ If you do not enter the tiger’ 
den, how can you get his cub?’’; ‘ Don! 
climb a tree to look for fish’; “ Don’t ask 
guest if you may kill a fowl for him ’’; ‘* Hg 
is truly a superior man who can watch # 
game of chess in silence’’; ‘‘ Towers 
measured by their shadows, great men 
those who speak evil of them ”’; ‘‘ The rie 
man plans for the future, the poor man for th 
present’’; ‘‘Do not thrust your finge 
through your own paper lantern’’; “ 
hinge of a door is never crowded wil 
insects ’’; ‘‘ You can’t use paper to wrap w 
fire’’—and the gently-worded warni 
““ Don’t waste days in idleness; the bri 
spring will not come this way again.’’ 
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We have received from the Cambrid 
University Press the inaugural Le 
of the Professor of Medieval History at 
bridge University, delivered by Dr. C. 
Previté-Orton last November. Entitled 
Study of Medieval History, it runs thro 
first the names and services of the nume 
men connected with Cambridge who 1h 
furthered—especially by means of collectiz 
and editing documents—interest in 
knowledge of the Middle Ages. We go on’ 
consider the main characteristics of thé 
Ages. There can hardly now be anythit 
absolutely new to say about them in the wi 
of generalisation; but we think this lectu 
one of the best and most stimulating, as 
as comprehensive, short sketches of the 
ject that we have ever come across, 
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Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded 
another contributor, correspondents are 
uested to put in the top left-hand corner 
the envelope the number of the page 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. q 


APPROVED ‘ oe" are inserted free — 
charge. Contributors are requested al re 
give their names and addresses, for the 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily 
publication. a 
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